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12 Ozford before the Reformation, 


cscorted, in all the municipal pomp that medieval magnificence 
could command, to perform his first public act after his election 
and admission, scarcely have ined it possible that a 
corporation of the squalid students, who gathered in knots 
round teachers in the porches of churches, or flocked to the 
school in connexion with the Priory of St, Frideswide, was 
destined to spare his authotity in the dust. The Jew 
capitalist, who held the bonds of half the barons in the country, 
would have ridiculed the idea, that the scholars, who pawned 
their books to him for bread, could ever build palaces by the 
side of which bis sumptuous stone house was a hovel. The 
valiant Guild of Tailors, me heated by bhi from their 
carouse on the vigil of St, John the Baptist, rollicked # 
the streets with music and songs in praise of Cain dee 
turbing the peace and besting the watch, could not dream that 
pee tessa arenes now begged alms from door to door, would 
some day ruffle in the streets more fiercely than themselves, 
But already in the twelfth century teachers and scholars were 
gathered in Oxford, attracted by the same favourable conditions 
which had promoted its early growth. A favourite royal resi- 
dence, a centre easily accessible from London as well as from 
the north and west, a town of commercial as well as eccle- 
sinstital importance, Oxford possessed advantages which be- 
to few other towns, and which far outweighed the 
claims of Lincoln to be the seat of the Cathedral school of the 


Tt was in the reign of the Scholar King, who built the Palace 
of Beaumont and made Woodstock his favourite residence, that 
Oxford first became known as a place of stady. But Kings 
were the patrons not the founders of the University. The 





knowledge, impelled by that spirit of association which 
duced trcegatid, or vio corporations. The Cathedral 
was doubtless factor in the choice of the locality, It was 


and the clerks were not under the jurisdiction of the Prior of 
St, Frideswide, but under that of the Bishop of the vast diocese 
of Lincola. As at Paris, so also at Oxford, it is ble that 
the authority to teach was originally conferred the eccle- 







































































































































































68 The Water Supply of London. 
1878, but by Gi and " 
fee eee xy Government, and were with- 


ent, however, arrived at the 
something should be done, and in 1879 m 
that the matter should be brought in the 


session. 
The year 1880 became a memorable one in the history 
London water-supply. On the 2nd of March Mr. Cros, — 
the Home Secretary, moved for leave to bring in a Bill calle 
«The Metropolitan Water Parchase Bill,’ and in e 
explained fully the details of the measure, and the 
which had guided the Government in their diners 
‘The first requisite, he said, was the al ite ‘i 
unification in the arrangement and control of the 
and as it was not considered id could be 
any mere arrangement aman companies themsels 
Gulyalesrendivai ran tha of the various undertakin 
one body. There were two ways in which the tm 
he effected ; it might be done by compulsory pure 
a reference to arbitration to fix the selling value, 
Government nee cotati me ta of 
agreement. lingly approac! Ci 
i them to eaniet terms under wh 
would be willing to sell their various interests, The 
tions had eee carrie a by Mr, Edward Rone S 
surveyor of bi te vast experience, who had 
many years fines with the office of the i: 
Commissioners, Then came another very 
namely, to what body the works should be trans! 
Government, after due consideration, did not 
the City of London or the Metropolitan Board 
should undertake the duty, and therefore they bad 
to create a new body, to be called the Water Trust. 
to consist of a Chairman and two Vico-Chairmen, speci: 
technically qualified, and well paid, with, in addition, « 
unpaid members to be appointed or elected in various 
‘he ents were concluded at the begian 







































The Water Supply of London, 69 
When these figures were made known, there was a great 












at their magnitude, and notice was given that on the 
‘See teading ofthe le would be one ‘that in the 
nio'  Honse the compensation proposed two be given 

ue water companies is excessive, and will impose an 
unnecessary burden on the ratepayers of the 


d, however, that, just at this time, political 

pled Lord Beaconsfiekl’s Ministry to recommend the 

ion of Parliament, which was suddenly announced only 

the introduction of the Water Bill, and on the 

Jt was withdrawn by Mr. Cros” He said, *At 
public are not wh to give ice for whic! 

the fetacin we willie ENREORT 


- Parliament met on the 29th of March, under 
ne's Ministry, Sir William Harcourt taking the 
Secretary vacated by Mr. Cross. Much public 
took as to what should now be done about the 
jitan Board, the City, the Vestries, 
irs all joining energetically in what was called 
gle. The senapoliten Board, always ready to 
ives, sent, on the 28th of May, a deputation to the 
that the subject should be 

of June he moved in the House— 
‘Committes be appointed to enquire and report ae 
‘of noquiring, on behalf of tho inhobitauts of 
ings of the existing Metropolitan Water 
and report whether certain Agree~ 
entored into provisionally for tho 
farnish « satisfactory basis for 
‘iro and report os to the 
wers of the Water Companies to lovy 
how fur it may be desirable to modify 


T long debate, in which Mr. Cross joined ; but 
} was agrood to, and a Committee of seventeon 
Sir William Harcourt being Chair~ 
ws; the Corporation, the Metro- 

ee and the Water 





‘The 























16. ‘The Water Supply of London. - 


Much evidence was taken upon it. On bebalf of the p 
moters, Mr, Wilkins, the Vestry Clerk of St. James's, 
tninster, was the chief witness, supported by Mr. Grover, the 
civil engineer. On the partjof the County Council, ase 
nents, the chief witness was Sir Thomas Farrer, 
Chairman, who explained the views of the body. He moreove 
stated that tions had taken place between the 
Council and the City Corporation, which had resuli i 

- = aie Serta lon foture aparrmer 
sl en, re mnie, tl enginecr to 
confirmed the statements made in his previous efits 
witnesses were called to support the case, E) o 


Pest from the outside iced supplied Ale ii 
were many oy" one most el 
being by Mr. Peake on beat of the water companies, 
tend evidence from them, but the Committee said 
not see the necessity for it, and added that the 
would not be at all prejudiced by their declining to 
After this long consideration it was decided that 

Supply Bill must be rejected, as the Bill of the 


The Report of the Committee was dated the 14th of July. | 

ocheana ao resins of it which La concern Our: 

object, and others which are matters of detail, we present 

ihatacita obs os Talis ae 
Proceeding on tho assumption that in the ion of Park 

it was Secistle to “eotabl rm @ tingle oils ope 

Authority for recommended 
















examine the whole position of the motropolitan water 
peecopeliae ae 
2 ‘That if thoy should so resolve, they should Lave. 
remote a BIL constoting themelre, the respons : 
through a specially ualifiod u 
3. Bot tbat, if go covnlituted, they thonld bo required to 
the undertakings of tho cight Water ine 
If the, undertakings woro not ied, the Cor 
Sein teenie chon tens Peotone ; 


statutory and obligations of the Water 
control which is now exercised over them, which it 
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which naturally enters his system in clk anyeD and what is 

the ability that it will do him any harm. 

, We must not, Lowever, omit reference ees ee “the 
objection to river suy 

— from the ae of Dr. Frank- 

land. He says— 


redneed both The dication te obisn the pe 
the companies, and | har hh xr ean i 

flood waters from their resery Gentine ge tient 

Taenwarte there labo abeolate guarsulos 

which may at any time be present, azo wholly removed.” 


The documents circulated by the County Council improve 
considerably on this mild warning. ‘They give a fearful picture 
of our daily potations, and add— 


‘It is evident that the inhabitants of London aro living under 


‘unparalleled in the history of the world!" 


This ‘germ’ objection came before the Duke of Richmond's 
Commission, who considered it soberly, and who said, with 
their customary fairness— 

Soiethlicae ena pier by many ney mon of 
noionce ; they are worthy of respectful attention, and ought to operate 
as 4 constant stimulus to the most searching examination of of 
the water; to the improvement of the modes and means of 
analysia; and to the diligent collection of medical data as to the 
effect of the waters on tho public health. Bnt wo cannot admit them 
as sufficiently well to form eny oonslasive enpuneasiaae 
abandoning an otherwise unobjectionuble source of water-supply." 


And so we say now, with increased emphasis ; as the lapse of 
‘8 quarter of a century has shown nothing to render these views _ 
better established, but has tended materially in the contrary 

direction. 
il 


; 








smisei tealed to’ 180,000,000. As: 
a om: without detriment to the river 
's Committee appeared to concur in this» 4 
however, that it ought not to be exceeded. “at 
spot otal eee en 
increase of podirrepnbyiiior pe ivean tein Jarger | 
The Commission did this, and suggested a i 
for it. They saw that the summer flow on! esented 9 
fae M properitoa of tis qua tity ‘obtaiaablayd ! 
* Wo are lod to beliove that it would be mal . 


breast noutralize the effect of the severe 
Mrs ai oil ag tnt ter 
ook tho motropolis should rondor it necessary.” 












evidence of Hy 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, the 
Biastary ont larseait ue of the Thames 
5 ¢ acting Chairman 
every one of ertiom ‘just be, Godderedl fie an 
on the point, From this evidence they inferred that, wit! 
provisions, the quantity to be drawn might woll be e 
to 22 gallons per diem; which, therefor 
reasonably ne in ebplicg vas the’ yield of the 4 
The pia of the \Lee’ and. wells. was oitinial 
Commission at 80,000,000 gallons 15 0 and 


year, we need not dispute their ; 80 that we 
their total estimate of 300,000, gallons without 
leaving out of the question other additions set ore , 
the late Mr. John Harrison in particular, fy m 

if necessary, within the locality. ° 


Now we came to the calculation toe ey 
is necessary to discuss in some detail, as the general id 
the subject are often very hazy. 2 

It is undeniably the essence of a good p 
health and moudiner iit every individual 
as much water as he can bly require for all | 
purposes, without stint or hindrance, But if he t 
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Turing now to London, we find that in 1867 the 
per beet res Send Se ztven by ANN | a 
gallons sil eend and the Commission thought that the 
introduction of constant service would increase it, Whea, 
however, Mr, Shaw-Lefevre instituted his more extensive 
enquiry into the statistics of other towns hi ieee 
confirmed; a confident opinion being ex, 
system was energetically applied, it it to 
contrary, toa considerable reduction, After the Act 
the companies undertook the experiment, single 

litan Board refusing to belp, because, as 

they considered the Regulations too stringent. The 
persevered, and at present 62 per cent. of the houses are 1 
on, The effect has been, on the whole, slightly to * 
consumption, fe. from 32 gallons to 30°93, which is the 
return for 1890. It is estimated that about 6 gallons of this 
are devoted to the large manufacturing supplies, so 






















reduction when the other houses pe id on, but it is 
the waste is still excessive. This consequently raises the q 
whether the constant-service system is so CAFE 
as it ought to be. 

‘The waste may occur in two ways; either the co 
Jeave his taps open and allow the water to run use 
or the water may escape of itself through leaks in 
and fittings. With regard to the first-named cause, it | 
by experience that the wilful or careless waste by 
is little to be feared, as there is no inducement for 
is an inconvenience and a nuisance in the house. 
cipal cause of it bas been the action of well-meani 
informed sanitarians, prompting the inbabitante to 
dribble away ‘to clear the drains’—a ed er 
‘The ordinary law with moderate inspection is 
to check waste from the improper actions of the consumer. 

‘The other source of waste, that from defects of the fi 
much more formidable. It has lired long See 
exertions of the most capable pis vai it, bur 1 
‘the object has been successfully accomplished, We cai 
here give a general idea of the means used. 

In the first place the general nature of the fi 
prescribed by * ions,’ carefully devised ace 
results of long experience. Those made for Lon 





is clear 1 


has | been the most 
of them have been in far greater straits 
can ever be; but instead of making 
i erica era eee of the a being 
consumers, ve applied 
Raitasteiyed than oie tence lied 
there can be no reasonable di 
be some 25 or 30 


excite a smile in many |i coun 
any large 


oon theit yielding. aay 800,000,000 gall 


only suppose the daily consumption to be 
per bead (which is aullalarge allowance), we find this qu 
will supply 12 millions of 
‘The rate of increase in the tion 
very irregular, From 1867 to 1880 it a 
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ode advan! ii ] 
eet | Ne ene aceistomed) ta" suet nee ee 
takings con doubt that a small, well ete r 
pany, 


selected men, of high intelligenceand 
bling the Board of Directors of a great 
agers than the 


Bot do the public really wish a transfer? Te 
desire of the ible and reflecting part of the 
London? or is it not rather the outcome of a 
patronage and power and popularity on the 
namber? We doubt whether any arguments 
fort (ot gn Bicbens/foren-\toearry, cawryioleiag 
ani 


‘The first strong recommendation of it was made b 
of Richmond's ‘Commission, This bas 


in adifferent cat ; there was, we believe, some 
the time that the Commissioners were not strong © 
about it, and certainly internal evidence shows an 
weakness in their reasoning, which may account for | 
the recommendation has hitherto remained a dead. 


ly to) 
e our daily life and wants; and when 
erful bodies under parliamentary privil 
ordinary rule of caveat emptor doca not appl 
competent for Parliament to protect the oer 
of water for purposes, for fires, for the 
all come within this category, and we can ac 
obligation that may not thus be provided for, — 
cost to the consumers, we are not aware that any 
fer in that particular, ‘The special 
jommissioners, that the constant supply could not | 
by private companies, bas been disproved over 
and it is pretty well known now that Co 
less capable of enforeing it than private 


petent powers, 














though untitled oficer in the army, who, after s 
ie Gardes Cane de King 


Poet ikegenie Woeeene tone 


months’ attendanee in the year; during the 


of the future Marshal Canrobert. 
Sr sons; Adolphe the eldest, Théodore the 
u 


atrocities which the changes were to usher 
brothers, on the other hand, were d 
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i 
es 
228 
ceria 


entente 


atible with real dignity, but we must 


ifferent conditions from those 


firm would not give an author much 
be public ty as goon as a few 
“Martial tells us[ a t his verses are on men's 



































way pleasantly to the mol/es auriculee 
ioe nd rae ven 
that Horace roset 

a rude 
‘that the whole train of thought in one 
ys on man is due to the elder poet. 
indeed, it almost nmounts to a 
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48 Horace, 


the usurer Alfius, and that the moral of the poem is, that spec) 
lative enthusiasm has very little chance against a ruling passi« 
CS irae Kind, and that many praise the country wk 
be very unfit and very loth to live in it, The tees 
parallel we know to the sustained irony of the Epode is = 
piece in which the delightful author of * Fly Leaves” doscei > 
the City clerk who left the heat and noise and brass bandss 4 
Camden Hill to enjoy his well-earned holiday. We read tno 
he laughed when he felt the cool bree: fanning his cheek, xa) 
the ‘ale spray on his lip, and when all ies sights and soune? 
and fragrances of the country, described with Horatian skit’ 
were wafted to him; then, how, when he thought of the dust] 
streets he had left,— 
‘At the thought 
Ho laughod again, and softly drew 
‘That * Morning Herald.” that he'd hought, 
Forth from hie broast, and read it through.” 








Tt is with some diffidence that we have wou 
forward some considerations, which 


held to be @ creator, se ee ‘poseur where. he ins besai| 

ae ht to be a poetical exponent ef his real feelings But for 
lepartment of his work it would be idle to claim the 

che sincerity. Even his warmest admirers have detected a fi 

ring in bis odes of love. Sir Theodore Martin writes, * 

deepest feeling is but a ferment of the blood; it is never 

all-absorbing devotion of the His love ditties are 1il 

bright scentless flowers, which ! the eye, but are 

charged with the message of assoc! and memory wi 

fame can carry, Even when we think we have 

inara, of whom he sometimes writes naturally, a 

though fleeting romance of his salad days, we begin to 

his youthful fancy deserved even the name of calf-love, when 

find him boasting that in his youth he bad found fa 

Sones empty-handed, in the eyes of that ‘insatiable’ 
‘he most recent con' 

oe of ticks 

feelings. We propo 

curious faturee in th in the lyric poctry of Horace, 

No reader of the Odes, however careless, can have 
notice the extraordinary difficulty of discovering in 












* *Quem scis immunem Cinarae placuiees repaci’ (Eplst. 1 14, 


Horace, 149 


pase ke a connected train of thought. Wedo not hesitate 
(© say that hitherto there has been uo even moderately successful 
attempt to solve this problem, Bentley’s method was, as 
eae Be rococmes ta le correction of 
Bat his ingenuity addressed itself mainly to difficulties 
ered construction, and indeed hardly a correction 
} is now accepted in constituting the text of the Odes. 


‘the most Bentleian of Bentley's successors, de- 
+ principle of his master, boldly declares, 1 do not 
=== the work of Horace anything but what is so exquisitely 
| ‘that you cannot change it without spoiling it! The 
‘fesult is, that there is hardly an Ode in which Peerlkamp did 
‘ot detect corruption and interpolation, hardly one in which he 
‘did not resort to emendation, excision, and transposition, The 
slightest dovintion from the most exquisite taste, from the most 
Aatural em anarch of thought, from the most flawless 
accuracy beauty of jion, was a complete proof that 
the offending rf could not baye come rae the band of 
Horace, (Goeloa, eing to the opposite extreme, held hardly 
\ to be unworthy of Horace, to whom he denied al 
if ‘unless deftness in the use of language and skill in 
ig the Groek metres could be so described. Hartman 
as far as the great German poet and critic: He 
‘Odes simply as exercises in metre, and holds that 
did not trouble himself about consecutive thinking, 
d the verses flowed smoothly; and that he was always 
ease of transition and even correctness of 
when the exigencies of his dainty motres demand 
ce. And, traly, in some cases he has much to-say for 
When we read how ‘ Virtue will refuse the name 
yy to kings, and will give (not the name of 
i throne and diadem to him who, without turning 
ze ean look on buge hesps,’* we cannot help 
ourselves whether the poct has really said what he 
Eee of what? Of treasures, of course, say 
n 0 Horace has not written ‘heaps of 
ues,’ he has only written ‘heaps.’ Then, Virtue having 
ed the mame of happy to kings, grants that of hing to him 
subdued covetousness ; and ‘eye unturned-back’ is 
far from clear. Pecrlkamp rewrites the stanza, in~ 
weer the English commentators translate as if Horace 
n auri 


acervos, Wut leave the words untouched ; 












. 
Quimquis ingentes voule wii 4) 





Hartman 





| Horace. 11 


‘the same account be given of the sixth Epode, 

ter bi Rifas. oa vace tapas offender, he 

care lest SE ee Teepe Ce tone te 

}) tongne—* Venomous Har, fool, coward, hound, 

shall call you names!" We have already expressed. 
tenth Epode is no more than a Lacilian 

but, whatever it is, it carries its insincerity on its 









er anything but absolute i too 
is the meaning of to “join Libya to the distant 
mening 0 el sem 


¢ In Carm. 11. 8, 15,f what he intends to say is, 
a alight till dawn;’ but Peerlkamp seule 

that what we now read means ‘endure (the glare oF 

| the lamps until dawn.” : Pere ey Mee 
ills temper my cups,” § is as odd a 1 as COW 

it ks Liakt be the wine I drink with 


of Peerlkamp. ‘An exercise in metre,’ says Hartman, 
metre is perfect.” 
‘Libya remoti« Gadibne juyns,? (Carm. 11. 2, 1) 
‘Ex bac 


‘Lvos Mavcenas meus ulilaenten 
44 Ondinut unos" Civ. 11, 18.) 
‘Tmeornas 


* Vigil 
i Perfor in. Teas >" 
* Moa neo Falerna 
» Paes ‘Viles neque Formiani 
heey) oe ale a (Carma, 1. 20, 10.) 
= residunt eruribus aspen 
"=, Pale album usutor in alites: 
‘nuscuntunjue leves 
'er digitos humeroeyue plumio,” 








The 
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The fifth Ode of the second book" contains figures may 
expressions which do not quite conform to modern standards | 
taste, but it would be a charming little piece, were it not for © 
Jast two stanzas, Nothing could be prettier than the compari=ee 
of the girl Lalage, too young to be a wife, to o playful heidi 
and a cluster of grapes still unripe. The too eager loves 
assured that the years ripening Lalage will gallop for ber =ax 
creep for him: she will soon be old enough, and be will not 
too old. Lalage will presently be wooing him, and the hagop 
lover will meet her advances with a ion—* tha 
it for the shy Pholoe, or Chloris, who is as jiant as Moon 
t on the sea, or a3 Sire than id be mistaken for a g-mrl. 
hata bathos! After sketching with a few exquisite touches 
the piquante unripeness of the girl, he goes on to say, § 
she is old enough for you, you will love her—better than shy 
Pholoe or Chloris,’ comparing the latter to the moon, and 
Gyges, to whom he then devotes an elaborate stanza. @ 
exquisitely smooth, but its shallow waters flow wher 
they from their natural channel, and end ina puddle, 
The theory that the Odes are litle more than experiments 
the Greck lyric metres, bi little or no train of 
thought or feel becor ry tempting when we 
the straits to which commentators have been reduced by the 
determination never to admit that Horace wrote mere vere 
société, or dashed off little vignettes in verse, intended 
to show his felicity in the choice of words, and his rare 
in handling the metres newly imported from ancient 
‘That school of expounders of the Old Testament, who insist on 
finding symbolism even in the candlestick and ‘his knops? 
Leviticus, have not shown more ill-placed industry then 
been expended on the well-known poem beginning— 


*O navie roforent in maro te novi 
Floctus,’ ¢ 


in which Horace warns the barque which ly 
storm to put back into port ; the wind is rising again, it 
live in the sea, which is ever growing angrier, The 
according to the type-hunting editors, is the ship of the 
the mast, the sails, the Cyclades, the Pontic pine—every! 
must be symbolical, and have its exact counterpart in the 
symbolized. For instance, one commentator suggested 
tic pine points to Sextus Pompeius, whose father 
conqueror of Mithridates of Pontus. The meaning of 


* | Nondum mbaeta ferme jugum vnlet,' & 

























Mi . no 
-Mithridatic wars when he wrote 
on thought of the Wars of the Roses 






































The History of Bookselling in England. 163 
Steationers and their writers of the t day. 
Feat Os ee aan 


| and ill-paid, this class of scribe was of 
‘by education for the business it professed, ea 
ucer's humorous maledictions on his scrivener show that 
ibe had better grounds for complaining of the dis- 
ievedietans,thronch their copyiste’ errors in grammar 
than haye their modern successors, who have at 

Ct opportunity of correcting the compositor’s proof. 
Scarcely three juarters of a century hed passed since the 
| eet ‘the Stationers ' Guild ligule eaaieay of the 
rea ante ly revolutionized. The first book printed 
gland, in 1471, must have excited the most 







Uo ee a in the different branches of the society. 
li pes tin or copyists the multiplication of books by 
‘means would have been a warning of the total dis- 
of their ee in the = ee ay Soe 
have percei that, though the first-fruits the press 
‘abibited some of the characteristics of the manuscripts, the 
dicate designs and exquisite colours, with which his el was 
psc 1 decor th the ea ‘or the ries were uae likely 
ewe in the pages of the printed volume. Increased 
on the other hand, Sone provided for 
jer; and the bookseller, perhaps, bad a “prophetic 
of the time when the growing numbers both of readers 
would enable him to re-assume that commanding 
‘in his of which the recent invention seemed 
deprived him. For the moment, however, 
the sole in the new mystery, being also his 
seller, was master of the situation, and his accordingly 
eter which, from this pes till the beginn of 
th century, gives an interest to the Pau, ‘of the 

* Company and moulds the fortunes of the trade, 
re is a wide difference in the characters of the early 
and bis contem: of the same class on the 
Po ie eeUCtia iste was iets place a scholar, 
im a secondary degree a tradesman. Perfecting his 
the high tide of the revival of letters, he sh: the 
Iiterati for the now learning, while he was master 
which this treasure could be made easily accessible 
p He Se therefore everywhere received with the 
due ton great and inventor. Popes trented him 
dant rane pacar granted him coat~ 
allowed him to wear re and sliver like a noble; 
erg and Nicholas Jenson were actually enrolled 
nobility. ‘The os became, like the great 
painters 
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Oxford and Cambridge; but the Reformation soon tarned the 
activity of the English intellect into other channels. Though 
the of learning were fewer, the reading public in 
was probably more varied and extended than on the 
Centinent ; hence many tracts on the questions of leading con- 
temporary interest, as well as many translations from the 
Glaassies, were published in the vernacular ec. Ator about 
the period when the most characteristic product of the Conti- 
Mental press was the * Thesaurus’ of Robert Stephens, the most 
book in England was Fox's ‘ Book of Maree? 

the English printer there was accordingly plenty of occu- 

‘Pation asa tradesman. As he was obliged, in conformity with 

a of the ees to Cae himself in some Guild before 

could practise his art, he naturally joined the organized 

See ei Geatlonars. In beoomlag’s member of e nape 
ation, he of course surrendered something of his private liberty, 

# that, even if bis patrons had equalled in refinement the 

virtuosi of Italy, it is Saeaily that the English printer 

Would have displayed less individual genius than was to be 

found in the Continental membors of his craft. On the other 

hand, on its Rave and commercial side, the character of our 
old jae a distinction of its own, and the history of the 
Company is full of interest, not only on account of 
Beyzet the intestine conflicts between its various 
members, but also as showing the manner in which the Crown 
apaly to assert its prerogative over the press, and the 
tual services performed for each other by the State and the 

in restraining the free publication of books, 

Before the invention of printing the copyright of a book was 
Tajcrally of little value, ‘The expenses of copying, and. the 
Tinited number of readers, gave small opportunities of profit to 
the bookseller ; while the author, lay or clerical, found the fruit 

is not in the sale of his productions, but in his 
alvancement to high offices in the Charch or to posts of honour 
‘nd trast under the State. Nor did the introduction of the new 
atraise any immediate questions of literary property. Caxton 


‘Was master of the whole situation, and was no doubt able accu- 
oes and for a time to satisfy, the tastes of his 

o Bat as tho circle of students rapidly extended 
‘Hwelf, the English printing-presses being unable to meet the 


‘made upon them, an Act was in 1485, allowing 
Simran it printed Books foou soroad. — Questions oa to 





reprinting soon began to arise, The first printer 

‘expense of acquiring and deciphering the manuscript, 

the book was a translation, had also to recompense 
Me 
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dociine of Holy Mother Church, and willing to provide a 
wuitable remedy on this behalf'—to this end nincty-seren 
Perons, who are named, are incorporated as a Society to follow 
the ‘mystery’ of a stationer; and no person ia England but 
these is allowed to practise the art of printing, The Society 
is to search for, to seize, and to burn all ibited 
books (i. books of @ heretical kind, or others published outside 
the Company), and to imprison any person who may be found 
fxercising the art of printing beyond the chartered sphere, 
The Stationers’ Company was in fact established as a kind of 
Police, with a monopoly for their pay. ‘Their authority, 
80 far from being diminished under a Protestant régime, was 
by ‘beth in 1559, and was oxtended by a 
decree of the Star Chamber in 1586. The records of the Com- 
ay show that their powers of seizing books and imprisoning 
nents were freely exercised, 

Tt was not however, before this alliance between the 

and the State produced civil war in the printin, 

. A conflict of interests arose between the printers an 
ners ; Caxton, favoured by the Birplnahrecaae 
and familiar with the tastes of a Society eager to amuse itself 
with a new invention, could choose his ground of operations 
Without fear of rivalry, and distribute his prodactions with no 
doubts regarding his profits. His assistants, Wynkyn de Worde 
aud Richard Pynson, were in an almost equally strong position, 
aed were able to unite the trades of printer, bookbinder, and 
‘bookseller, But the printer-bookseller soon began to find 
in difficulties, Readers rapidly multiplied ; the Refor- 
mation and the New Learaing roused throughout the country 
‘the spirit of doubt and curiosity ; the printer himself, occupied 
‘mechanical improvements which his art required, lind 
ts to observe the tendencies of the popular taste, or to 
the distribution of his books, In these necessities of 
ater the old stationer, or bookseller, found his oppor- 
_ As a seller of ma ‘ipts he had become familiar 
‘the elementary conditions of the trade; and now that the 
of printers had so greatly increased, he was able to 
poorer among them io printing the ‘copies’ which 
elf proposed to scil.* Finding themselves exposed to 
this 

on of lottinrs and many other thingus belongin ‘i 

= ot eng bien Bag Alone ties Picteter dated 

pomnd before with the booksoliors at so lows value that 1 
mere most tymes mall goyncrs and often Towson. ‘The 
‘tho and wealthior nomber, have now many of 
d keope no printing hows, neither beare day ehargo of letter 
oa 
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eirown members in 1603, was soon followed by private associa~ 

fons within the trade; sixteen persons, for example, combining 

br the reissue of Fox's ‘Book of Martyrs’ in 1632." Partner- 

like that of Ibbetson and White, recorded in the extract 

above from the Stationers’ Register, were frequent through 

the seventeenth century: in 1711 we find Samuel Buckley 

entered xe the sole proprietor of the ‘Spectator, but in the 

following year he shares his ownership with Jacob Tonson~ 

we see from the Memoir recently pelleted that, in the 

git ‘of the present century, John Murray the Second had 

} in ‘Marmion.’ In 1719 a regular association was 

formed for bookselling olen with the curious title of the 
j 





Googer; and in 1736 a multi, artuership of the same kind 
‘peared under the name Mt the New Conger. ‘Theos ware 
aa by the famous combinations of the Chapter Coffee 
use In St. Panl's Churchyard, a common trysting-place of 
lhe booksellers, for the discussion of literary projects, and for 
\euling the claims of the associated partners. Hence for the 
‘copies of the shareholding booksellers arose tho name of 
/ which was afterwards exchanged for that of 
Books. Some of the most famous works of the eighteenth 
(omtury were published in this manner. Johnson's ‘ Dictionary’ 
ikentered in the Register of the Stationers’ Company as being 
¢ ty of J. and P. Knapton, T. and Longman, 
Hick and I, Hawes, A. Miller, and R, and J. Dodsley.t 
‘Lives of the English Poets’ originated in a partnership 
of the faite Vandoa booksellers, who united to drive 
“the market a cheap edition of the English Classics, 
d by Martin of Edinburgh, and Bell of London. The 
b century may, in fact, be called the Golden Age of 
rade, and in the trade the ancient spirit of the Company 
n to be still working, long after the old framework of the 
passed into decay. 
side with this corporate tradition a growing spirit 
dualism, arising out of a constant division of labour, 
ma to develop itself in the mystery’ of the Stationer. It 
been already shown how, soon after the introduction of 

























g the information of C. B. IRivington, Hog. 
baby the Inet instance of a *Trade mek ‘the dition of Johnson's 
were: 
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printing, 








history foie Tn the midst of all 
however, certain family features are 

us readily to classify these tradesmen, and to 
tinuity of their lineage with the old vaneapet 
and with the modern publisher on the other. 


was Edmund Curll. Of this man it may li q 
he was ready to sell his soul. Nee 
vile, no manifestation of social conte: 

his ‘dauntless’ 

minster scholars, 


filth of the * Dancii 

newed vigou a a 

it seemed likely that we wn bring ae a shi 
He found a numerous race of small authors, who 


new him, ‘lay three in a bed in the “ Pewter P 


Holboro, and and the mare ls ore toe 


treet as most men, gi in the cl 
Picture of the kind of service which Cat 





As late as the closing quarter of the 
Goldsmith, the last distinguished 

had to endure from Ralph Griffiths, 

of Curll, the insults to 

is always liable to be ex 

with brainless avarice. 

Another class of stationer in the cightecenti’ © 







* ‘Life of John Bar 2’ vol iv, 
t 'The Anthor to Be Tele ba 
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in a somewhat remarkable manner the rise of their more famous =< 
successors the Edinburgh” and * Quarterly” Reviews. 

Others there were among the booksellers of the ei a" 
century, though this class was naturally a small one, w! ond =: 
books for themselves, and desired to promote their sale for then) 
sake of what was in ier. emt among these was Pope’s== =x 
race riek oer Deshler haps: they frst Engl isiiae ieee 
made a study of the old uh dramatists. Another of thes» «J 
same class was Cowper's publisher, Joseph Johnson, of whommcr<x 
the poet says :— 


eae a ae al uy tints Ge 
mort inj to 
so I told ped ici 3 
Tt is interesting to observe how the same fundaments ata} 
ee are always recurring in the history 
e have already seen how the co-operative practice of 
craft in the Ci paareg century was n remote continuation | 7 
custom started by the Company after obtaining their = of 
1003.4 Taitin wea ways proatl quer wlsheaall a 
leged and unprivileged printers settled by the Star Chaml™ ber 
«locree of 18 repeats Te itself in a modified form in the 
between ‘the Trade’ and individual booksellers, both on th 
question of literary rty and other practices per 
sn) fpirislate tha’ cancer: Taw oes te profession, HET he 
of Wolfe and Ward scem to live again in the persons 
Oonaldeso, Lackington, and Bell. | 
To Alexander Donaldson is to be ascribed the destruction of 
the venerable superstition of the trade, as to the eee | 
perpetual copyright. The poet eet anes his * 
sons’ in the years 1726-1730. He sol ere =, 
Andrew Millar, whose executors sold it to Beckett, 
publisher. Under the Act of Anne, the statutory 
the book expired in 1758, Donaldson reprinted it in 
and Lord Chancellor Bathurst, following a 
<Millar v. Taylor), granted a perpetual injunction 
irom. Publisting it. erates this decision Donaldson 
co the House of Lords, and after the Judges had been 
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Widest diffusion of knowledge, and that its well-being: is best 
served by the fullest liberty of opinion and publication. From 
the ‘of the Stationers ay ire to the period 
inarnediately following the Revolution of 1688, we see the con- 
Sequences at different times of the unrestrained jinance 
of each of these principles ; the abuse of Monopoly in the dis- 
orders of the Company at the close of the sixteenth century ; the 
abuse of State control in the tyranny of the Licensing Laws; 
the abuse of liberty in the piracy and obscenity of Curll. 
we find the old conflict continuing in a modified form 

between the ne =] ay cheapening Brea the former 
observing, wil to literar: rty, othical usages, some- 
times Beil vetinotl ies abeeed witch had grown out of 
the Company's poevern nenelones by Spal foare A 
latter breaking Ty ese Conventions, an rt their 
wate interests to aie tal extent allowed by the Common Law. 
history shows, too, how vitally the character of the trade bas 
been affected by the changes in the writing and reading portion 
of the community; how, after satisfying the recognized wants of 
Sonstituted bodies, like the Court, the Clergy, and the Uni- 
Yersities, the bookseller, noticing the rise of a reading Public, 
of an ever-growing number of persons in all classes 

‘Of society, sot himself to divine the nature of its tastes ; and how 
the suthor, leaving the annoyances and humiliations of publish- 
by subscription, turned to the bookseller as the nataral 

jan between himsclf and the reader, and contented 

Bimself with taking from him the estimated value of his 


‘commodity. 

. Of the history of the latest epoch of bookselling, which, 
uence by the rise of men like Constable, Ballantyne, 
and above all John Murray the Second, has con- 
‘Sinned down to the present time, we do not intend to speak. 
The course of its development is indeed full of interest and 
4 The vast growth in the numbers of the reading 
the decay of co-operative bookselling, the unexampled 
Stress of competition, the effects produced on literature anil 
‘S0cicty by the Circulating Library, the Railway booketall, the 
and the Magazine, are matters which in themselves 
‘demand the careful examination not only of the man of letters, 
‘but even of the statesman. But the questions which they raise 
it and far-reaching to be adequately treated within 

‘the limits of the present article. 
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moreover, endeared to partes 
by his gallant conduct the Watiol Suecenicn 


at Barcelona the Golden Fleece was placed 
neck by Philip's own hands. Naturally devoted to 
cause, the ¢ of Liria followed the Pretender | 
in 1018; and ates hairbreedth from. 
dragoons, he m retreat to 
his tile Se ic rereegt ‘in 17h 


i Epa rat St. Simon pokes 
t form in later life, but they do not su us 
Shes alate Their interest for 














He 


ae 


epic 
and the Dake’s « Venien an a day’ is w 
century and ane continent. The 


sh envoy's Diary. i in th 
tant eisenls of bis 
Genoa the Duke 


eo a rf 

some reason for 

her feelings, and oe at 

a gentle and blind resi 

eighteenth century domestic scandals affected | 

for the Queen added that this 

the Stuart cause, not only vl patos but at the 

which the most “ane The 
i farce o the etna i! 

ght up, and whom he 
ted ef of iekiee at Phe children, The Poinee of 
= six and a half, agile, 


fectly, could speak 
Tralian fluently, and Saat his Catechism ag 














ings to the King. 
as been described, the 


and never 


off. He liked to dine in company ; but his table ; 
which was not surprising in the stingiest ink 
would trast no one with money, and was his own 














u 
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more hostile to O: 
added Princes Basil 
Four. 


Eg 
cf 


and to keep him at 


terest ; it was realized that on the issue dep 


‘The other subject of vital 
the fleet. On June 19, 1728, 3 
Grand Council had decided that Moscow should be 


imply the ruin of St. Petersburg. 














‘ing a little 
“Tho hoalth of 
‘that xho had influmma' 


the Princess was not 
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on 
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wont, one after another, 


Tmoment of 


tho Czar, 
death her only attendant was e Kinaish maid, 















Hitt ¢ 
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to joy himself by countermining 
rents of England, acting at first 
as for his own, for the alliance of Vi 


t old Bohemian 
his coarseness even in ladies’ society. He 
travagance, but his avarice was transparent; fi 
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At midnight a second supper was served, consisting exclusivel: 
of fish, forthe fast of St Peter then began, and Teritevag 
figid in respect of fasts. Dancing lasted until 3 4.0, and the 





St. Simon states that the rep surpassed all other nations 
this art, and the host's detailed description on this occasi 
roves an elaboration unknown in these degenerate days, The 
ost of the banquet amounted to two thousand doubloons, A 
lator entertainment was marred by the news of the wreck of a 
which was to replenish the Duke's cellars, a loss which 
be ly fele in a country where much wine was drunk, and 
that was good was to be bought, 
jile the absorbing topic of conversation was the 
announcement of the Czar's engagement. Since his arrival at 
the Dolgoraki influence had become supreme and 
sole. Every morning after his toilet Peter was carried off by 
Alexis to a country house, a league from Moscow. 
professed object was to remove him from the fascinations 
fhisaunt, but the real desire was todefer a return to St. Peters- 











af 


“teeme. ar amused himself the livelong 
“shay with childish games, the disorder of the Government was 
ee ‘The people of Moscow respected no authority, and 
its spite upon the foreigners, The deserted Princess 
consoled herself with gallantries, which had become 
‘Blisabeth gal 
“= public scandal, The climax of the Cznr’s fate was felt to 
a ing when the Princess Dolgoruki and her two 





Ber, On her left were the Princesses of the Blood on low 
‘stools; om her right the widowed Czarina in an arm-chair. 
‘Qn the side sot the Czar, with the Forcign Ministers 

on 








troops, and three ties were 
RE SA ap peilerdect onditi 
These tions formed 


Czarina could neither marry, nor nominate a 
declare war, nor make peace, nor bestow any 
the rank of Colonel. The royal domain, the 1 


astounding con 
adding the words, ‘If 1 do not govern in accor 
above articles, I declare myself to have forfeited 
‘The Council summoned a Convention of some 


Prince 

alates! invited c 
turning to jaguzhinski, asked him to take 
in his hand, examine them, and state his n 
viction without roundabout 


Guards, and carri 

promising a constitutional exordium, Galitain | 
that any scheme for an improved constitution, if | 
writing, would be considered, 
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completely under the influence of the German 
seve ne aakine her treaty es none 
Osterman 


Ricca Asstieolor a rats a aed es as 

the close friend of Basil Dolgornki, as the reer aisarel 
late monarchy, as the intimate cor: correspondent of 

Saxony. For some six months the Minister was 
the Court, He showed a brave face, but he keenly 
tion. He was a man of warm affections, and the 
Swiss Master of Ceremonies, Habichatal, bert 
especially as he died in the errors of Calvi 
writes, ‘was the greatest loss that 1 could experience, 
worthy friend was my sole consolation im that hell where 
not know what ship is.’ A little later died | 

the Czarina’s uncle, whose death also went to his 
nothing was rarer in Russia than n virtuous man and a | 















learn that the Duke re; his credit before leaving 
ii te het fa hot bearer tal eae 














his' 
situation would end in abgolutism, though, as it did not 
matter 5 his master whether the Czarina were absolate or not, 
he had not been fool enough to meddle in what did not concer 


him ; his correspondence with Maurice related sol bedi s 
dillets dour, ee ea ‘not affect the Russian 


which he obeyed with displeasure. This wine was 
acetals true. He had long been craving for his : 
was now necessitated by ie withdrawal of the Russian 
ee from Spain, The order for departure reached Moscow 
1730, but the Minister could not pay his debts} 
illumisations and banquets had brought him into ‘too intimate 
relations with the Russian Jew. If the Marquis d’Argecsot 
is to be trusted, Spanish ambassadors of this pie aa 
ioehe their’ foretopenil ; but Liria was too proud 
English Consul Theilitated an sjusimen Sines 
creditors, But the Jew Liebman was unconscionable. 
the Comte de Biron pledged his eee ‘ill oe 
months. Rescue came from the Czarina, Hearing 
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282 
present there is littl: to justify it. sees 
di aidlillon taibeswat 


objection as untenable, ‘or in fact, 
between a sectarian College and an unsectarian 


oe of separate 
French order, the ee pales Eaters oa isa 
institution ; another is the 

and a third, Knox College, is 
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‘Threre is need of a better supply of highly qualified and attrac 
tive teachers, and a bettereconomy of teaching power and division 
Labour between them. Precautions need to be taken against 
award of apy distinctions or honours, except as attestations 
of real merit and scholarship. More encouragement is needed 
for the serious pursuit of sctence and of letters, and eapecially 
‘io those departments of learning which have no immediate 
© Visible relation to ‘getting on? in life, Especially is it 
Aesiable that there should be accessible in lon what 
ate called in America * post-graduate’ courses, lectures, con- 
ferences, and assemblages of advanced students concerned 
solely with research, with the investigation of trath, and with the 
Snlargement of the boundaries of knowledge, and neither having 
aor ig to have any concern with examinations. A great 
Public measure which promised to attain these ends would be 
® precious boon to London. But at present no such mensure 
4s in sight; and tho problem of establishing a ‘Teaching 
Gaiversity in and for London,’ and commensurate with its 
remains unsolved. x 
hile, the body which is legally designated the Univer- 
ity of London, peat Hite Bokigaed eters was a local in- 
*tilution, has its own work todo. The business of examining, 
*tkeugh not the highest business of a University, is one of its 
important functions, and it is essential to the welfare of 
irs raat that it shall be done impartially and well, 
easy to decry oxaminations, but they are, as Mr, Thiselton 
Dyer well said,* 
“heeled ax much in the after-stages of a learner's course at the 
University ax for the work of fasion Dos, 8 check the tendency to 
Haas to ase 4 rasimente he Tbiatatessive 
Portions of evory subject, tho portions which every student is 
fed thr all want heh Doos any one,’ ho adds, ‘in 
back on his own life, not feel thankfnl for having been 
‘Tomad to some things which, tut for tho stimulus of examina- 
ton, be nover have studicd at oll? It is idle to discuss this 
as i ive were sound as contrasted with unsound 
pees arlelas 40 uired for its own sake und tho love of it, as 
iat with knowlodgy painflly got ap for the porzose of 
‘Simination. The ronl alternative in tho largo majority of instances, 
ibetween knowledge methodically and Inboriously acquired with o 


Sqnired, ar not learnt at all” . 


Having regard, therefore, to the number and variety of per- 
eee esi by which 3a bor, ann day sound aod 


- * Ina letlor iu * Naturo” May 21, 
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must declare our full concurrence with those who 
npg 


could 
scheme, seeing that something of the 
nn tempol terse Aditi 9 
Bat he is evidently read: ive the one-pound notes « 
tion. Speaking alee mn on the 10th of 
It hi SWe are to Inge quack ear of 

p eared action, nu tha) snovhl ener aNeD 
pal haenlRoont Hack 
ee Set poeta atg 

in such a way as not on! 
upon it, but to excite the *p pathy. tp 


agen sill be ool too glad to have another instru- 
placed in os Tis, for their own 


r It was a compilation intended to 
taste, but which, on the face 


b that the gag Jaw was put 
eration with, severity mever before known, ‘1 have 
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¢otton-spinners cannot get much comfort out of it. Their 
aeons are sinking, while the volume of their trade possibly 
shows little or no diminution. The Prime Minister and the 
von ates the Board of Trade have both felt it to be their 
within a few weeks, to warn the public of what is coming, 

to the growth of hostile tariffs, Lord Salisbury, 
sane at Birmingham on the 25th of November, said, ‘We 


the industrial Hentai ‘he country are put to 
a and to hazard, and with them the vast Repel whose 
whole existence d 's upon her Joh oll ‘So, again, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach told the public at Horfield, on the 
same day, that he viewed ‘our immediate commorcial future 
with some little anxiety, though not with any great anxiety, 
Lea of the protective tariffs of our neighbours Tt might 
be that there were signs that we were now beginning to go 
down hill’ This, it will be observed, is a very different note 
from that which used to be sounded in official speeches, We were 
invariably told until very recently that proteetive tariffs were 
an wy oly © to the nation which adopted them, and that a 
ry like ours must necessarily profit by them 

a ee bas not el out in that manner, and the artisans 
to see it, Consequently, Governments are 
paler to admit it, ‘It was necessary,’ said Sir 
ee ‘that the people of this country should 





LEFE 


‘upon the Government watching over our interests abroad, 
oe careful to maintain all those possible outlets into which 
‘©urtmde and commerce should flow.’ The advice is good, and 
the* le of this country’ would be glad to know 
ean be carried into effect, 
Bee Sor Jabourer has never had his attention drawn 
forces which ore at work against him, and it 
to attempt to instruct him upon the subject, 
the bugbear of * Protection’ would be raised, and 
would be carried solemnly round the 
there must be some among these men 
ge ie seeing that, if corn cannot be grown at 
aoa prices, the igrert sores ‘of prosperity in land is 
Sone, All other makeshift contrivances can only answer for a 
Sexon, and then but imperfectly. Fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
came an tits way, but this nation cannot live by culti- 
We wish the agricultural labourers could every- 
be induced to think over the plain and ‘practical con- 
ged by Lord caer in the speech to which we 
. 347. have 
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delegates that the evil days which have fallen upon agricultw 
tar vs hep ce 

sacri 


ificing his Free-trade principles, he ht have 
= that unlimited competition an aie a apiene 
every industry which is exposed to it at a great dis- 
advantage, This is a fact which may be admitted without 
‘Sompromising any opinions on the gencral question of the Corn 
Law of 1846. It was a fundamental article of Sir 
Robert 's faith that foreign corn could not be imported 
4nto England at less than 50s. a quarter. That has proved an 
saiter fallacy, and all the conditions of the agricultural industry 
Bisre been changed ay the reliance upon that fallacy, We do 
®20t see why Mr. Gladstone should not admit that, for he would 
Still be free to contend that the present state of affairs is in 
very way to be preferred to a duty on corn, Such a duty no 
comes within the range of discussion, and therefore it 
not embarrass Mr. Gladstone or anybody else. What may 
a large part of the country has been broken up 
rato small allotments, and when that system has broken down, 
‘= it inevitably will, we shall find out in due season, More 
things have happened than for the tillers of the 
to demand that measure of Protection which io Robert 
Weel thought was permanently secured to them by the very 
Scnditions on which their industry was carried on, 
‘But Mr, Gladstone either cannot afford, or is not ing, to 
fat this side of the question. His advice and his argu- 
‘ments are fraught with mischief, to the nation as well as to 
the agricultural labourer, He deplores the continual migration 
‘of the labourer to the towns, but he does not venture to assert, 
‘sso many of his followers do, that this movement is owing to 
“feadal Jaws,” or to the rapacity of the landlords, Only the 
‘ost utter unserupulousness or the densest ignorance can account 
forsuch language as that. But Mr. Gladstone is equally mislead 
he tells the labourers that the necessity of migrating to 
the towns can be done away with by ‘restoring their moral and 
heir social freedom.’ These words have a taking ring with 
them, but what do they really mean? What restrictions are 
“ala on the social or moral freedom of the labourer yea 
has imposed or which the law can remove? Ir. 
Gladstone seems to think that parish councils will make the 
Stooked straight. His idea with regard to them is not quite so 
eee roetsined by Sir William Harcourt, who thinks 
coancils will impart to the labourer ‘a real sense of 
what to the citizenship of « free country.’ We doubt 
Whether that would suffice to satisfy all the longings of the 
T2 agricultural 
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8 by their countrymen by the ‘brutal constabulary 
thless soldiers’ whom they have so frequently di ol 
extremely fortunate for the Irish leaders that the * mink | 
tyrant’ were allowed to remain in Ireland at le i 
the Waterford election, Not the least s1 ti 
on Christmas Eve, to those who 





formerly received from Mr, O'Brica and his fri 

of ‘Considine,’ associated with every foul ac 

resounded many and many a night from the Irish ben 

House of Commons, The ‘popular leaders’ themseh) 

have felt a pang of humiliation as they drove to the 

station, owing their personal safety, and in all prob 

lives, to the resident magistrates, the police, and ‘the 
stained’ cavalry of the Saxon. People who wonder a 
happen when the Nationalists are the aly rulers of t 


ford i 
some faint idea of the paradise which ‘Hol; 
speedily become. . 
Meanwhile, the ieehicenrie generally have once mon 

‘hey bave found ont that the tl 





They 

that it is their duty to march meekly in obedience to | 

of the priest, They have heard one of their present mex 
Mr, Dalton, declare that ‘it was a sad and a sorrowful | 
Ireland when they saw the priests taking to the field agai 
using influences that should not be allowed to be used 
free country on earth.’ The same gentleman was dri 
sndness and sorrow to avow ‘that he hated tyranny. 
jpotism of any kind, but he saw very little to choo 
despotism from Westminster and des} from. C 
Dublin.’ These are the feelings which are growii 
ranks of the Nationalists themselves. The 
down before Mr. Parnell, but the wand of 
broken, and they begin once more to assert their p 
supremacy of the Roman hierarchy is not only a; 
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SS aoa it is still more momentous for the 
Protestants of Ulster, It used to be said, ‘What can the 
‘Protestants have to fear from a Parliament in Dublin, under 
the direction of Mr. Parnell? He is himself a Protestant,’ 
‘Bat that whatever it was worth, has been scattered to 
the four The Nationalist organization will henceforth 
be controlled by Fenians on the one hand, and by the priest- 
‘hood on the other. These are the men who would be dominant 
in an Irish Parliament, who would fill all the offices, and who 
feonkiy bring into existence a new police force of their own—a 
force which could soon be turned to other uscs than the preser+ 
vation of order. The people of Ulster, who have not yet quite 
Torgotten tho bitter lessons of the past, understand the me: 
of all this too clearly, They will, if Mr. Gladstoi 
designs be thrown ctreeilyic under the rule of the prlests 
coe ie ie enemies, They will not submit to it. 
esctiys the, warning which Mr. Chamberlain uttered at 
month cannot be as unnecessary. 
he said, * you must cat out from your scheme, 
you will lose the support of all your Dish allies, or 
must include Ulster, and then—you know what you 
Pe ae i+ nion oferta willbe the signal for 
sce To call this plain statement of the truth an ‘in- 
to strife’ is ridiculous. Mr. Gladstone might with 
reason be accused of that for referring to the Protestant 
as ‘not wholly incapable, one would chink, of some 
self-defence. Surely. this is a sufficiently distinct 
from the author of the Home Rule Bill that, if a 
of the | pa et are deeply sxreered and injured by it, 
e put ii age powers of self-defence. We 
ai tacaae peas: hat they will act upon this hint if 
a to it, 
le of this country generally do not understand 
as this is involved in the acceptance of 
's scheme. It is absolutely essential that they 
be made to understand it, and therefore Unionist 
a cannot take too much pains to a 
question. The crisis, should it come, will throw 
ec! We do not believe that Lord Salisbury 
ees inte degree when he said recently, that ie 
endeavour to bold its own, but that ‘it will be a 
struggle. It will be the cause of unnumbered scenes of 
massacre; it will be a revival of all those terrible 
from which Ireland has suffered too much, and 
Jong run undoubtedly call the opinion of this 
country 
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that all this mass of interestin, 





ig information 


recently a3 1867, when some pile founda- 
London Wall nnd Sout Siret 


which the city stands. Proceeding 
ary of "Thames, this is the first 
the river, and extending, 
ent marshes, to the higher clevations 


and the Mole, and by 
‘was communication with the country 
by Jand and water this small hill was 
ly well placed as a commercial gateway to the sea, and 

J > 
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Vall the Romans first sniled up the Thames ba found 
‘the northern side almost contiouous marshes, with no 


fees Wenn Sn me en aac wae: 

iil clay, with gravel aod brick earth abounding on 

the surface. This bluff headland was divided by the valley of 
the Walbrook into two chief elevations; and on one of tl 

the Roman fort was built, between the Walbrook and the little 

tc, The gravelly deposit on the clay extended 

the valley of the Lea, and formed a sound, well- 

tion for the lower way to York and Lincoln, 

one ee of sand and gravel there was, even in the citadel 

a of brick earth; so that the materials for forts 

ere easily eae the brick earth, sand and 

has the spot, the lime along the river, and the stone 

poe ricesriee on the Medway, in direct communication 


2 eae the gravel beds were a collecting-ground for 
water, which sunk onal on to the underlying clay, and shes! ran 
oat abundantly in springs, and wells, and streams. The place 
was a great spring-field.  Walbrook, the acetates Skinner's 
well, and Sot ialy Sel, and Clerkenwell, Lambs Conduit, and 
White Conduit indicate a few only of the man; ee and 

irses that arose and ran, at first on and 
oer down to the Thames, The hill ‘eal continued 

‘northward by the ridge of Pentonville, across the ‘Stoney-fiold* 
(ea tee amare road for Prager se the 

range beyond. And thus, by advantages 
and of earth Cm tl tl i sll hill became the 

greatest city in history ol world. 
on to employ at once ite Tater name, being at the head 
ye marine wpavigation of the largest river in the island, 
yo the chief emporium for inland trade. It could be 






ee Eventual; 

n hanes tbe way on the ¢ hill’ pg ale vediaes 

between the sy of the ty and the much wider 

gt the Lea, became the ‘s ‘high,’ elevated ¢ way ;’ 
pper road, all undefined and open, to the oe 
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and 
ccicareesoara 


ors Wood, and x 
oulltry yf iantagee Lane and 
several industries, 


as sac wt tay Ud pe to’ gain 


A 
yesides the booths, there was between Wood Street and 
‘a wide Tilting Ground, with Chepe Cross at’ the 
d lary-le-Bow there used to be 
which the Royal Family could see the’ 
‘stand the balcony on Church tower 
i Still Teather we (ep Mente wo 
‘transept of St. Paul’s, was the Place of 
‘Mote the boundaries of which were ill-defined and 
pee : ork 
1 Street, now Newgate 
* just south of the 
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far the officers of the blockading squadron could bear the strain 
them by the necessity for incessant vigil 


ditions are totally changed, and a blockade once established 
must be continuously maintained without even a moment's 
relaxation of vigilance. The strain imposed upon those con- 


tolerable by the frequent relief of the ships en; |. In other 
a continuous b) if ible at in modern 
iti ily requires that the bl it 

should be so numeronsé as to be able frequently to some 

of its ships for the purpose of affording the: relief 

wl i ing the required superiority over the ships 

of the enemy. 


There are, indeed, some who think that a — blockade of 
am enemy's squadron is no longer possible, What is certain is 
that, before the period of inactivity imposed by the Admiralty 
on the hostile flects in 1888 had spleen Douien eee 
erect that his officers and men were so exhausted 


This om however, not that blockades are impossible, bat 
that the methods of blockade adopted in 1888 must be modified 
in accordance with the experience thus gained. The purpose 
of anayal as distinct from a commercial blockade is, as jiral 
Colomb has well pointed out, not so to seal up the blockaded 





communications so effective, that the enemy, if he attempts to 
escape, shall not be able to get away without being observed 
pursued, nor to establish himself in « position nearer to 

lils presumed objective than that occupied hy the blockadit 
squadron. Probably these conditions would best be satisfied 
keeping the main force of the blockaders at a convenient 
where coal and other supplies are <a vr 
losely 
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